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pared with her heroines.    All her novels were
written  from   the  heroine's   standpoint.    In
Pride and Prejudice the author may almost be
said to look at the world through Elizabeth
Bennet5 s eyes :   in all the other books she is
standing, as it were, at the side of her heroines.
She knows them intimately : she never troubles
to give us the inner history of the young men
with whom they are in love.    All the other
persons around them are illuminated and made
familiar by the lamp of comedy that is turned
on them.    This operation cannot be whole-
heartedly   performed   on   the  young  lovers ;
and even the most impressive of them, Mr.
Knightley, and the nicest of them, Commander
Wentworth, are rather vague and unexplored.
We can deduce the rest of Mr. Bennet from
what Miss Austen  shows  us :   Darcy's  per-
sonality has great blanks like the old maps of
Africa.   We have to assume that Darcy, since
Miss Austen thought him worthy of Elizabeth
Bennet, was an exceptionally fine man :   but
we know very little about him except that
when the plot necessitates it he behaves like a
pig, and when the plot necessitates it he behaves
like a chivalrous gentleman.    This weakness,
however,  is  remarkably  little  inconvenience
to the reader.   We are prepared to take these
young men at Miss Austen's valuation :   the
hearts  of  the women  are  quite  sufficiently
exposed to make the love-stories interesting ;
and in any case the love-affairs are not the
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